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1.0 Introduction ' - ' • 



Despite the large nmber of speakers ^ the .Chicano speech coimuility, 

es^iitfated to' be around 6«5 million speakers,* which clearly makes them the - 

largest linguistic minority* in North America, they have a^ttracted very little 

. Bociollnguisticr attehjjion. Little is^ known' about the varieties of language 

used by Chicandb, the patterns of language use, attitudes ^toward particular 

varieties", the extent of l^Sguage loyalty or maintenance, dr. for that matter, 

any other aspect of liangUage within Ihe^g^oup. This Is true even thoiagh* ' 

their ifrlhcipal langjiaige is Spanish- which,- in^qther areas, has a long Mstory 

i 

of scholarly interest « 

The r^atively few studies, that have been carried out, though' useful ^ 
enough, are largely descriptions of lo«i^ dialects iriiigh base their analyses 
on the deviations from- stan^lard,''' written Spanish. The vast majority haVe been 
4on^ by irtiit'e researchers many of^irfiom have the bWest knowledge of the 
communities in which they work, and even less of ^ interest in contributing . 
to their betterment. An indication of' the stafte of affa4x8 in Chicano 
llnguiTsitics is that by far the most compreh^sive work iri this area was 

accomplished nearly sixty years ago by Aurelio Espinosa's studies on Jfew 

• • 2 ' • •• - • 
Mexican Spanish . , - . ' < 

It is \isually assmed tl>at most Chicano^ are bilingual, approaching 

native speaks ability in English onljr seldom, and) in varying dfegrees, and 
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using a "variety or varieties of >!exlcan Spanish as the language of the home. 

The persistence of Spanish within the Chicano ispeech^ cymmxinity is ^ually 

said to reflect the degree of isoldrtioil of large segments of the ^oup from 

interaction Kitli the larger societyk the close proximity of Mexico* and the 

qffose relations with relatives in Jfpxico many Chicanes maintain; the relative 

recency of ma^jnigrations, thereby providing a continuous arrival t)f 

pewcomers from Mexico to this country; and family presj^ure to retain ^the 

"old"'jlys of Mexico. In brief, the sociolinguistlc Situation of this. Chicano 

speech community, as discussed in the literature, may be summarized as 

followsi-' . ^ 

'1. Urban Chicano households tend to use less Spanlisfr 

than nural €hicano households. * » 

2. There is a tendency /^'or Chicanes living in pre- 
^ dominantly Chicano neighborhoods to speak inade- 

quate English, while Chicanes , living in mixfed 
■ neighborhood's exhibit less of a language handicap 
in English. , . 

3» Spanish language radio is more popular 'than Spanish 
language television rand Spanish language media, la 
general, are most popular among the poor, women, ^ 
and old people. ' * , 

^ ' 4, An inverse relationship between the socioeconomic 
status of^ the family and use of Spanish is. usually^ 
postulated. . . 

There are thus cogent and powerful reasons^ to encourage sociolinguistic 
study of the -Chicano speech community. Se^ purely from an academic .pers- 
pective, sociolinguistic investigation ih the Chicano speech community makes 
exce],lent senses it is a large group ^hat r(^des in all areas of the ' 
« country^, ' the basic varieties of Ifinguage use are easily accessible to 
researchers r it shares many social characteristics with other groups, and 
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little has l5^en done XAguirre,.l977b'). The lack of cpmrnlfment^etween researcher 
andf coamuhlty In previous stullesf^tec^ the lack of ^elatedness between studies, 
has not paroduced any sArious soci^linguistic i^seaycl> commitment to the Chicano 
speech community. '"""^ 



This report then Is neither an attempt to provide the conceptual frame- 

' i 

work for a Chicano sdciollnguistics, nor is it a survey of the field in 

« % . 

generdjtv It has a much more limited goalt to present findings which describe 

\^ . . ^ , 

the sociolinguistl,c situation of a small^group of bilingual Chicano adolescents 

' ' * 

residing in a California border town. This report is, however, the first fetage 
in a mdl'A.-staged research prc^am for discovering the social dimensions of 



laii^||ag^ use ^thin the Shi^j^o speech community, and the first i^aa^ of a 



cumulative Research strategy in Chicano sociolinguistics. 



1.1 Some Preli^minaries 

A bilingual may be described, (In general terms, as either a member of 
two distinct speech communities or as^** member of a stable billngued community, 
1^0 alternates use of his two languages by appropriate socied situations, or, 
as in most cases, mixes his two languages within ^single utterance. In 
1959f Charles 'iFefguson introduced the term diglossia to r^fer to the use of 
two or more varie;bies of the same 'lang\iage by speaker xinder^ different 
conditioxis^ It was much later extended by Joshua Fishman (1965) to t9^t to 
the ixse of different languages for specific functions. Fair instance, FishMan 
(1968) suggests that for a stable bilingual groups one speecly variety ,is ^ * 
often associated .with status, high culture, and ^pilration for upward social 
mobility (HJGH LAHGUAGE), while the second speech variety corresponds to 
solidarity, comj^adeship, and intimacy (LOW LANGUAGE). In the Chicane's case. 



Spanish may be seen as valuable In certain role^ and English, as veduable in 

others (Rubel,1968). For Instance, following ^J^arker's fl9^7^ suggestion, 

bilingual Chlcatios may thus distinguish between the use of ^Spanish and 

t 

English - with Spanish bej.ng t)}e language Intlmicy and familial relations 
aixl English being. the language of formality and soc lal mot)lllty. 

The central concern of this report is to preseht some findings that 
• examine the a^B<5clatlon between the reported lainguage. use o^f bl^flngual . 
Chlcano gdOlescentS' f or given social situations and thel^ linguistic 
dominance. That is, this report exajnines the relative degree of diglqssia 
' for a small gi^oup of '^lingual Chlcano speakers. ^ • ' 

1.2 The Participants and The 'Location 

A total of 75 students, 33. metles and kZ females^ in the ninth, tenth, ' 



^ and eleventh grades participated in the study. The students we^ all 
residents of a Cetll'fomla border town that boarders a rather large ^etro- * 
po]Lltan city in Nexicb. The proximity is so close that it, is not uncommon 
for residents to suggest that the CfitLlfomia town is actually a suburb of 

^ the larger Mexican city. . . » ^ * • 

The limlt^ion of the study to a population of blllngtial Chlcano 
adolescents was initiated because of a basic desire "l^o seek more Information 
regarding the soc^olinguj.stlc situation of the bilingual Chlcano adolescent-^ 

/ ' • " 

Secondly, because' the American social structure presents dhlcano adolescents 
with limljted means to acquire socially prescribed goals, a ^confusion of 

' ^ . ' 

identity Is created for the bllln^al Chlcdno adolescent tnat all too often 

■ ■ • X . ■ . - ' t 

^ results in* the adolescent giving up his Spknlsh mother tongue in order to 
have a l>etter chance for success. And because adolescents ,tend to be more 
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responsive to peer group Influence , they^are also. In a state >ihere they are 
much moreilready to Identffy with either Amerlaan or He Ac an subcultured^ 
values, ao^ thus, with the usage of ^either the Spanish or English language.* ^ 
The ^^ographic data gathered indicates that the informants come trom. 



predomirfantly working class home^^'with the parents employed as either 

laborers,' service workers, or ^anii equipment operators. The educational 

♦ 

_ level of the father, to the extent that the infcrmants were able to furnish,! 
information, seems to hover about the sixth grade level, and for the mother, 
it seems to fedl between i^ie sixth and seventh grade level. The majority ^ 
of ^the informants reported annual family income as being less than $5fOOO, 4^ 
1.3 Data Collecticyi Procedures , ^ 

1.3,1 Language Dominance . To investigate the relationship ' between llnguis-Cic 

proficiency and language use, informants were administered the Bilinitaietl 

6 * ' ' ^ 

Syntax Measure II (BSM II). The BSM II is designed to measure the gramma- 

ticatl proficiency of'jxinior high school to adult bilingual speakers in 

either or both languages by using natural speech as a basife for making 

judgements. ^t yields information /bn linguistic dominance ^and structural 

pi:'of iciency in English and/or Spanish. ' . V / 

1.3^2 Sbciolingulstic Questionnaire , To investigate the language use of our 

billilgual informants within (a) the faiailietl cpntext, (b)* given soclai * 

situations; and\(c) for frequency of ii?e of Spanish^-language mass media, 

a ^uestlonnaJ^re type Ihstrumenti patterned after the inatrTMieut used by . 

Ru^ln (1968) In her study , of ."bllinguallsin In Pafaguayr and the Instxtimeht 

1 - , . . • . ^ • . . 

used by Flshnanr^ et. al. (l'^$8) In their study of blllnguallsBl aaong Npw • . 
Yoi* Puerto fiica^s, was developed^ Howdreri our instrument differs froa I 
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thhae In the following two waysi (1) the socled situations In the questionnaire 
deslgri^ to elicit language choice are much more specific and varied iK 
order to reflect the Informant's s^ere iif social Involvement, aixf (2) 

items pertadniijg to language use are relatedvto values dominant in the 

' ^ ^ ' ' \ 

ChlSaho soClocultiiral system • The instrument was pilot- tested with a group 

of Chicano jxinior'and senior high school students attending' the Barrio ^ 

Svaasjer School Program sponsored by the Chicano Fellows Program at Stanford 

University, In ^lin, the instrument was revised and tested fotrr ,times, 

1.^ Discussion prrResulis- * > ^ ^ 

1.4.1 Dominance and Language Use , Resxilts in Table 1 show that for each of 

the given socied situations, linguistic dominance and reported use of 

. ♦ 
^ language areiclosejy associated. Comparison of the reported us6 (ff language 

for each of the situations by type pf speaker shows thati 

. 1, As expected, English Ddminant (ED) speakers report 
x^lng MOSTLV ENGLISH in' all three situations, 
Balanced (B) speakers report using j^e SAME AMOUNT 
»0F BOTH languages in all three situajtions;, and 
Spanish Dominant' (SD) speakers report using MOSTLY 
SPANISH in all three situations, 

^ In addition, Table 2 and Table 3 show th^H^WiOTe^ls a close* association 

betweeh Informant's linguistic dominance alid the lan^a^e they reported as 

being most often used in their neighborhood and in their hoiie. While these 

results are far from being conclusive, th^y are important because they: 

provide us with some Interesting inf oraation .tegaWing what an individual 

can do (e,g, linguistic dbmlnance) and- what an individual actually, does ^ 

(e.g. 3:eported language u^e), Ve may speculate^ given these findings, that 

because of the close association present between liftguistic dominance andr 

language use self-repofls have been demonstrated to be a ^ef til method for 
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Language Patteam 



1IQ6TLY ENGLISH 
SAME AMOUNT OF BOTH 
MOSTLY SPANISH ' ^ 



Langiiage Pattern U6ed In Different Social 
S Ituatlons. by Typ^ of Speaker , 



With Fr lends In the 
School Hallway 



Oh Your Nel^borhocd » In Your Nei^lprhc^. 



Sidewalk 



(ED) (B) (SD) • (ED) (isj (SD) 
(N-22) (N-23^.^-30) (N'22) •■'(N-23) (N=30) 



1^ • 3^ 



> 

35^ 97% 



X =196*, d.f.-^t* 



J' 



■;c =289»,' d.f .-i* 

, ♦significant &t .05 level 



Sidewalk 



(ED) (B),'^ (SD) 
(N=22) (.II»23) (N-30) 



18J6 



35?6 \. 9,3^ 
\ — r 



X^=292«, d.f.-^Y 
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Language Spoken Host Often In Neighborhood 
By Type Of Bilingual Speaker . 



Language Usage 
Mostly English 



Type of Speaker 



English 
Dominant 

(N=22f 



2^ 



Sai^e Amount of Both j6% 

t 



Mostly Spanish 



Balanced 
(N=23) 

m 

61J6 



Spanish 
I]fimlnant 

(N=30^ 



7% 



( 



■ ^ 



id 



Tabl^ 3 



Language Spoken Host Often In ^ The Home 
By Type Of BAllngtSal Speaker' 



Type of Speaker 



Language Usage 



J 



11 



Mostly Engl: 



Rostly Spanish 



English^ '^^ 
DomlnEint 


Baila^ced 


Spanish 
Dominant 


(N=22) 


(N-23) 


(N-30.) 




• o' 


0 




135«- 




32^ 


- . 


93^ 
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collecting language use data. 

. . ' \ ■ . ' ■ ■ 

ThuSf our flndln^*that linguistic domlnsuice and i^eported use of language 
are closely associated supports those ©f previous research In several respects, 

■ \ J * ^ ■ ■ . - ^ • 

On thfe^one h^uui, thlfe finding supports the soclollngulstlc proposition t^at 
, ' * * • ^ * ^ ] 

Ifuiguage proficiency, and language use are positively related (Cooper & 

Greenfield, 1969; .Edelman, 19^69) , and suggests that knowledge of the bilingual 

speaker's grammatical control of his 'two languages may be used to predict 

his use and cholcte of language*. * • v ^ 

1.4,2 Language Uge by^ocial Situation , Figure 1 shows that,, relatively * 
• ^ < ^ ' ■ J ' , *^ 

speaking; all ^respondents; regardless of linguistic dominance, Reported 

" • f _^ ^ • , _ • 

using more English in the schoolTTallway situation than Idi the two ^eigh- * 

btrhood situations. This finding provides some ^upport for Rubiij^s (I968) . 

assertion that among t)ilingual people, use of one language versus another 

' t' • I • ' ' V ■ 

^ is determined by the nature of tne .interaction situa'^ion. Interestingly , " 

^ ' ' ' - ' * X. 

enough, th^s finding is also in support of Fishmari*s (i965il968) notion ^ 

. ■ . . " J ' • 

that domains are associated with certain language <behavi or s by 'bilingual ^ 

(people; and Patella & Kuvl^eky's (i'973) finding th^it use of Spanish decreases 

\ ^ ' * ' ' 

jjti Situations successively fukther from th^ home, in our case, the • ^ 

neighborhood. - . X.^^- ; ^ . 

* ♦ . ' ' ' / 

We may speculate that is the bilingual' speaker incrreases his s6cial' 

^ ' interaction away from the family to peejs^r friends outside the neighbo*rrii^od, 

the greater will be the speakeif's probability of. asslnilatlng Into the 

, larger society, ^suming Englisb/language use as ai\ index of social ai^slmi- 

:^ . f ^ ' 

latlon. For Chicanes, the shrift from the use of Spanish to the -use of 4 

i. • * ' > 

I . ' Englislv may be fruitfully consldbred not only in terms of genei^ational and « 

■ ■ 
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Figure 1 



Infcjrmants* Reported Use of Language 
For Three Given' Social.^ituatlons 
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chronological ch^iges la language usei but also In temns of .a communlTty 
milieu Irtish may Inhibit or enhance the possibilities of retaining Spanish 
or adding fingllsh. As Stanley Lleberaon (1970) has demonstrated,' there Is 
good reason to exp^t language use to be Influencfed by the residential ' . 

■ ' f " ■ ■ ■ • 

patterns of blllnguals. • ^ * , 

♦ • 

1.4.3 The Familial Context . Iivformemts were asked to list the members of 

their Immediate household by -age, sex^ rela^Vlonshlp, ^d the language used 

most^ often with each person for conversation In the home. Figure 2 

sunparlzes our Informsints' use of language for the- familial context. • 

Results from Flgiare 2 show that: ^ 
r . ' \ * . 

a. ^ order of decreasing frequency. Mostly Spanish 
Is spoken with mother, father, younger sister^ 

^ 4 yoifriger brother, older Ulster, older brother. 

b. In order decreasing f regency, **the same amount 
of English. and SpanM.sh ^^used most often with 
one's younger sister, - wttn^there not being any. 
sl^lf leant difference In Its use with otjjpr ; 
f»lly members. " ' , - 

' ^ • . ^ I ^ J- . ^' 

c. In oJHer of decre'asln^ frequency, Mo^ly English 
Is spoken with older sister, older bi>pther, 

. younger brother, younger sister, father, and , ^ ' * 

mother. ^ ' » - . 

Interestingly enough. Figure 2 shows that Spanish Is the language used most 

often by family members when speaking to each other ,\ and, regardless of 

age, Spanleh Is the lauiguage used most often by siblings among themseives • - 

Given the rather llmllJed 'scope of this study, future work would do. 

well to compare 'the. language use of Bach f^^nflly member by age and sex. In 

* . ^ ^ 

this manned, cross-sex and cross-age comparisons may enable vb to better 

6valu€lte language choice by topic, or by sbclal occasloi^,* within the 

familial coatext. Given this, we may be able to -get closd^ toward understanding 
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Figure 2 



Informants* Reported Use of Language 
With Others In the Familial Context 
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why' different, family ^^mbers make different Jchelces between^ the i^^o languages 
lAA fafis Media Use « Table 4 siai^ari^eg informsmts^ reppjrted .use of Spanish 
language mass media. In order ^f'^'decreasing use, we cari see that informants 
rated the various types^f media ^olli^w^i radio programs (69J6), television 
prolans (655C), newspapers or .magazine^'f^A^) , books (^5%), a^ movies 

As we can see, inform^ts are freqScnt users of Spanish language mass 

N V ^ 

mj^ia. The proximity of Mexico might be* a factor accoxinting for this result. 
However, regardless of whether this is i^e case, we can speculate that use 
of Spanish language m*a^s media is helping 'maintain the use of Spanish 
within the Chicano speech .community, smd among our bilingual Chicano 
adolescents. The issue becomes problematic though if we begin to consider' 
whether th$ use of Spanish langug^ge mass media is either a good indicator 
for the maintenance of the Spanish langu^e or a 'good indicator of loyalty 
toward the Spanish language. The* former concern would imply that Spanish was 
spoken by Chicanes, >rtiBreas^the latter would imply that Spanish is simply ♦ 

' the preferred medium of commvinlcatlon, 'fegardless of whether it is used or 

.8 ^ ' • , . * ' 

not • 

1,5 Summary and Concluding •Reroarks • , , , . ' 

^ * '" . « • 

GiVen the rather* limited scope of this study* we may conclude that 

1 . , ' 

maiintejnance of and loyalty to the Spanish language is very high for the^ 
bilingual Chicano adolescents participating in thiii study. Specifically-, 
we have seeni (l) that linguistic dominance and language use are "closely 
associated, (2) a rather high-level of Sp^ish language use in the familial 
context, and (3) a widespread \ise cH^panish langu^e niass^edia. Whether 
the proximity of Mexico la a primary reason for the^ existence of thl» 



Table 4 



, Informants' Reported Use of ^panlsh Langxiage 
!^gU5S Media* ' • 



Frequency of Use . 

» " 

Once a Week ojo More 

Once or Twice a Month 

Once every three or 
faur* months^ 

Once a Year 
Hot At All 



Radio ^ 3.*' Jlevsj^ers or 
Programs 




Bdoksv 



Television 



6^ . 




< 






8^ 






11^ 




^ 1% 




16% ■ 


Z\.% 
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siclollngulstic situation Is something that cannot be ^swered by this 
smdyi Howev^, we ean Infer that It does play an xindertermlned, bul;. signi- 
ficant, role In shaping the Chlcsuio adolescents^, so&ioHngulstlc /sltuatlont 

! Work Uhich jseeks to/examine the soclollnguisltlc sltuat^lon cf\ the 
Chlqano bilingual adolescent nmst be cautious In lnterp:^etlng a measure of • 
the\ bilingual speaker's linguistic dominance as? aji Indicator of social 
asslLllatlon, and consequently > of languaji^e loss (e.g. loss of the ability 
to speak one's mother tongue/. For while, linguistic dominance and language 
use may be closely associated, as o^ results show, dominance alone ^oes 
not. seive to <^f Ine its relationship to language losa; but may simply 
serve tcTKlentify it. tf Fishman's (I966) suggestion is plausible that 
'1r£th the acquisition and development of a second language a person 'Often 
•adc/pts some of the values associate with that language, then we must be 
able to identify the relationship 6f thefie values- to "the speaker's ^ 
development of social commitment to the second langu^e. In' this manner, 
•we aajCbe in abetter. posit Iciff^D examine the'various social mechanics . 
involved '*^in language loss. For instance, is language loss .the result of 
adopting the, values of a s^orid language and identifying with them? or^ 
is language loss a necessary condition' for the adoption of values 
.belonging to a second language? 

Thus, in order tt^ the ^relationship between" linguistic dominance and 
language use to be part of explanatory framework for the association 
between language loss and social assimilation, future research must consider 

in detail, the contextu^ nature of bilingualism. ThaVls, the (a) effects 

« 

of resldentjlal patterns and locAtloh, (b) degree of bilingualism in, the 
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neighborhood, (c) generaa attlt\jdes toward blllngualism, and (d) language 
use in general, upon the bilingual Chicaiio adolescent'^ use ^hd choice of 
'language nus^b be* outlined in order to observe how this speaker Is socialized 
^o develop a social commitrnfent Tor one language, but not another^ For it 
is^among Chicano adolescents that we ar^ going, to ffnd a polarization intc 
at least two types pT speakers i those who adopt and follow the dominant - 
elements fof middle-class America, and those whp rebel linguis-^ically and 
socially .(c.f. Lance, 1969), For comparative purposes, more ^search is 
needed to determine to what extent this is a general tendency among 
Chicanes aftd in other popiilation^ where bilingusilism is a predominant 
behavioral pattern, Ttiese are. all researchablQ issues that must be addressed 
by further t-es6arch before we can begin ^o assert generally valid 
conclusions^regar^ing the sociolinguistlc situation or the bilingual Chicano 
adolescent, ► ,i 
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Footnotes • ^ . ▼ 



!• Por a rfevlewlScL evaluation of iJhe field,-. see j Agulrf(5,1.977cif 1977^ 

2. In paittlcular, seei Esplnosa,19l7il9^« < • . 

3, See the following sources: tfrebler,. et, al,(1970), Skral^anelc (1970), 
Dunn* (1975) f Patella & Kuvlesky (1973). 

: " . \ 

^, One can also thl^ of ^a bilingual In Velnrelch's (1953) sense^of an 
irdlvlduetl who makes regular use of his two languages • Slmllaxljr, 
Haugen (1956) views blllnguals as Individuals with the ability to 
produce some' complete and meaningful utterances In a Second language. 
Ajs a comparison with these two views, Bloomfield (1933) described a 
bilingual, afe someone with native-like control of a/second larigdage. 
In' our case, our view of billogualism is close to thie popular notion 
. , of regarding individuals with art equal proficiency in two languages 
as being bilingual, 

5* Most reseaiph on the Chicano adolescent has been limited to an ahalysj^s 
lot^ their psychological adjustment to a dual marginal role, 'and very' ^ 
little, if any, work has been done examining, his lahguage use. For 1 
^X^ples of the former type of work seet Derbyshire (I968), and Peak 1 
(1958)- ' ' ^ _ > ' ^ " I ' 

6, The BSH II is an instrumelit currently being field tested by M, Burt, 
H. Dulay, and E. Heifiandez-Chavez. For a detailed description of 
the instnuaenl, peet Aguirre (1977c). 

7. Another study which examines language use in a Chicano household, is 
the one by Timm (1975) ^ • , ' 

j8. a paper whibh examines tbe role of Spanish-language mass media in 
maintaining the Spanish language in the Chicano speech community is 
the one by Aguirre & Gutierrez (1978). ^ . 
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